V
FROM THE TOIL and anxiety and loneliness of America the
indomitable woman had indeed escaped. But for what had
she exchanged them? Her homecoming, to which she had so
desperately looked, proved sombre enough. She found a
husband worn by disappointment and persistent ill-health into
a peevish invalid; she found, instead of Orley Farm with its
modeSt comfort, a squalid ruin on Harrow Weald, which,
even if she had heard tell of it, muSt have out-squalored her
anticipation. Here, under a leaking roof, were the remains of
the furniture and possessions she had once been proud to
show. Tom, her eldest son, was away at Oxford; Henry,
now Struggling to read law in London, was in angry revolt
against his father's refusal to grant him even a small allowance;
Anthony was dragging miserably through the laSt Stage of his
protra&ed, useless education. In the midst of this unhappy
family, at odds one with another and huddled in a tumbledown
and meanly furnished farm, Frances Trollope could hardly
hope for peace. But the money-need which had driven her
to desperate writing in America was as urgent as ever. Because
no respite was possible, she neither took nor asked for one.
Uncomplaining she settled to the completion of her book.
It was soon finished and, with its suggested illustrations,
sent for consideration to a publisher. The period of suspense
before a book is taken or rejefted is always an uneasy one; to
Frances Trollope, for whom so much depended on her work's
acceptability, it was diStrading. To occupy her mind she
began a novel of life in America, and busied herself in gathering
up by correspondence the threads of many friendships broken
by her absence. Her letters brought replies which (as so often
in such cases) emphasised rather the sorrows and forebodings
of their writers than their contentments. She had news of the
Bristol Riots; of pestilence in London; of the Stormy course
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